J9Q                          A BUDGET OF PARADOXES.
alike. The author of the Rambler^ is ridiculed, because his young ladies talk Johnsonese; but the satirists forget that all the presentable novel-writers were equally incompetent; even the author of Zeluco (1789)4 is the strongest possible case in point.
Dr. Moore^ the father of the hero of Corunna,6 with good narrative power, some sly humor, and much observation of character, would have been, in our day, a writer of the Peacock? family. Nevertheless, to one who is accustomed to our style of things, it is comic to read the dialogue of a jealous husband, a suspected wife, a faithless maidservant, a tool of a nurse, a wrong-headed pomposity of a priest, and a sensible physician, all talking Dr. Moore through their masks. Certainly an Irish soldier does say "by Jasus," and a cockney footman "this here" and "that there"; and this and the like is all the painting of characters which is effected out of the mouths of the bearers by a narrator of great power. I suspect that some novelists repressed their power under a rule that a narrative should narrate, and that the dramatic should be confined to the drama. I make no exception in favor of Miss Burney ;8 though she was the forerunner of a new era. Suppose a country
8 That is, Dr. Johnson (1709-1784). The Rambler was published in I750-I752> and was an imitation of Addison's Spectator.
4 Dr. Moore, referred to below.
5 Dr. John Moore  (1729-1802), physician and novelist, is now best known for his Journal during a Residence in France from the beginning of August to the middle of December, 1792, a work quoted frequently by Carlyle in his French Revolution.
"Sir John Moore (1761-1809), Lieutenant General in the Napoleonic wars. He was killed in the battle of Corunna. The poem by Charles Wolfe (1791-1823), The Burial of Sir John Moore (1817), is well known.
7 Referring to the novels of Thomas Love Peacock (1785-1866), who succeeded James Mill as  chief examiner  of the  East  India Company, and was in turn succeeded by John Stuart Mill.
8 Frances Burney, Madame d'Arblay (1752-1840), married General d'Arblay, a French officer and companion of Lafayette, in 1793. She was only twenty-five when she acquired fame by her Evelina, or a Young Lady's Entrance into the World. Her Letters and Diaries appeared posthumously (1842-45).